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A Half-Meter Tube 


By C. E. FAY 
Vacuum Tube Development 


EVELOPMENT of radio 

communication at ultra-high 

frequencies has proceeded with 
such rapidity that whereas a few 
years ago the range of frequencies 
from 30 to 100 megacycles was prac- 
tically unexplored, today experi- 
mental activity extends to much 
higher frequencies. The 304A tube— 
recently described in the Recorp*— 
is suitable for frequencies up to 300 
megacycles, and considerable experi- 
mentation at these frequencies has 
been carried on, but beyond 300 meg- 
acycles very little has been done. 
Heretofore, the only sources of power 

*REcoRD, August, 1935, p- 379- 
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at the very high frequencies, corres- 
ponding to wavelengths of less than a 
meter, were tubes of either the elec- 
tron-oscillation or magnetron types. 

Both of these types of tubes are 
under rather severe disadvantages 
compared to the more usual type of 
vacuum tube, since they both require 
critical adjustment, which is hard to 
maintain. The electron-oscillation, or 
Barkhausen tubes, moreover, are 
characterized by rather low efficien- 
cies, and the magnetrons require a 
magnetic field of considerable intens- | 
ity, which results in rather large and 
heavy equipment, and additional 
power supply. To avoid these diff- 
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culties at the high frequencies, a new 
tube of the ordinary negative-grid 
type has recently been developed, 
known as the Western Electric 316A. 
Although of lower power rating than 
the 304A, it may be used for frequen- 
cies as high as 600 megacycles, or 
wavelengths of half a meter. 

This new triode, shown in Figure 2, 
is of radically different design com- 
pared to what has heretofore been 
standard practice. The conventional 
base has been completely eliminated, 
and the leads—in the form of tung- 
sten rods—are brought out through a 
molded-glass end plate, which is part 
of the tube envelope. Circuit connec- 
tions are made through brass sleeves 
that slip over the tungsten rods and 
are fastened to them by set screws. 
Soldering is not recommended be- 
cause of the high operating tempera- 
tures. Within the tubes, the elec- 
trodes are mounted directly on the 
tungsten leads and as close to the glass 
as feasible, so as to hold the induc- 
tance and resistance of the leads to 
minimum values. To attain short 
electron-transit time, and also to keep 
the inter-electrode capacitance within 
bounds, the electrodes have been made 
very small. The cylindrical plate is 
only an eighth of an inch in diameter. 


The necessity for the small size is evi- 
dent when it is realized that at 600 
megacycles, one micro-microfarad has 
a reactance of only about 260 ohms. 
The smaller the size, on the other 
hand, the more difficult it is to dissi- 
pate the heat from the electrodes. 


Fig. 2—The 316A vacuum tube 


To avoid heating difficulties arising 
from the very small size of the tube 
elements, the plate is provided with 
three large radial fins, and the ma- 
terial is roughened to assist further in 
heat radiation, with the result that 
thirty watts plus an 


MODULATION 3 
0-3 VOLTS 


additional seven watts 
used to heat the fila- 
= ment may be readily 
radiated. The filament 


is a single strand of 


thoriated-tungsten 


wire passing along the 
axis of the plate cylin- 
der. The grid requires 
an unusual design to 
obtain proper function- 
ing in the restricted 


Fig. 1—Schematic of an oscillator circuit employing the 316A space available. For ef- 


vacuum tube 
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ficient operation, elec- 
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tron emission from the grid must be 
prevented, and this requires that its 
temperature be kept relatively low. 

Instead of employing the conven- 
tional helical winding, the grid is 


TaBLeE I—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
316A Vacuum TuBE 


Filament Potential 2.0 Volts 
Filament Current 3.65 Amperes 
AVERAGE INTERELECTRODE CAPACITIES 


1.6 mmf. 
Grid to filament... 1.2 mmf. 
Plate to filament................ 0.8 mmf. 


At A Pirate Potentiat oF 450 VoLts AND PLATE 
CurrENT OF 67 MILLIAMPERES 


Amplification factor. ...... 6.5 
Transconductance......... 2400 micromhos 
Plate resistance........... 2700 ohms 


As an OSCILLATOR OR AMPLIFIER—PLATE Mopu- 
LATED 


Maximum direct plate 


Maximum direct plate 

80 milliamperes 
Maximum direct grid 


Maximum plate dissipation. 30 watts 
NominaL Power OvtpuT OBTAINABLE 
Power Output— 


Frequency—Mc Watts 
300 8.5 
400 8.0 
500 6.5 
600 4.0 


750 Limit of oscillation 


made of the cage type, with vertical 
rods connecting to collars at each end. 
This construction not only permits 
the heat generated in the rods to be 
readily conducted to the end collars, 
where it can be effectively radiated, 
but provides an electrode of low in- 
ductance and resistance to the flow of 
high-frequency currents. The entire 
grid structure is blackened to improve 
its heat-radiating properties and to 
prevent the emission of electrons from 
it. No solid dielectric is used inside 
the tube envelope except a small piece 
holding the grid in alignment, which 
is nominally at grid potential and 
avoids a closed loop in the grid-sup- 
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porting structure, which might ab. 
sorb high-frequency power. The ar. 
rangement of the elements is indi- 
cated in Figure 3. Nonex glass is used 
for the tube envelope to avoid crack. 
ing at the high temperatures, and be- 
cause of its better dielectric properties. 

It is hoped that this new tube will 
assist materially in the study of radio 
transmission in the ultra-high-fre- 
quency region, and in the utilization 
of this region for general communica- 
tion. Antenna dimensions at these 
short waves are very small; the length 
of a half-wave doublet antenna at 
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Fig. 3—The elements of the 316A 
vacuum tube 


500 megacycles is less than a foot. An 
oscillator circuit arranged for plate 
modulation is shown schematically in 
Figure 1, and as actually built, in the 
photograph at the head of this article. 
A power pentode, such as the Western 
Electric 312A, which could be driven 
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by a carbon microphone through a 
transformer, would provide sufficient 
power for modulation. Six watts can 
be radiated from this transmitter. 
Suitable receivers can be made using 
tubes already available, so that many 
uses will undoubtedly be found for 
these ultra-high-frequency channels. 

Because of its low capacitances and 
lead inductances, this new tube is very 


useful for ultra-high-frequency meas- 
uring equipment. It also affords a 
convenient and adequate source of 
power for experiments with antennas 
and radiating systems, which may be 
built at very little cost, and is suitable 
for variable-frequency apparatus at 
frequencies above 300 megacycles. 
The characteristics and ratings of the 
tube are given in Table I. 


B. Dysart and M. E. Strieby testing an unattended repeater for coaxial cable, in the 
carrier laboratory at Varick Street 
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Stabilized Feedback for Radio Transmitters 


By L. G. YOUNG 
Radio Development 


HE output of a perfect radio 
transmitter, properly rectified 
and adjusted for volume, would 

be found to be an exact copy of the 
speech or signal on its input side. 
For any actual transmitter, however, 
the output is found to differ some- 
what from the input in three respects. 
In the first place, the amplitudes of 
the input and output waves will not 
maintain the same relative values as 
the frequency of the input voltage is 
varied. The second difference is the 
presence of noise in the output that is 
not present in the input signal. This 
noise is principally a hum due to the 
use of alternating current as the 
primary source of power for heating 
the filaments, biasing the grids, and 
energizing the plate circuits. The 
third difference between output and 
input lies in the wave form. When a 
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single-frequency wave is applied to 
the input, the output includes the 
harmonics of this frequency as well as 
the fundamental itself, and thus has a 
different wave form. 

The first of these differences is not 
usually serious, since the frequency 
characteristic of a broadcasting trans- 
mitter can ordinarily be made flat to1 
db over a range from 50 to 10,000 
cycles by the proper selection of the 
low-power audio-coupling circuits, the 
cost of which is generally less than 
1% as much as that of the trans- 
mitter. The other two differences are 
much more formidable, and before the 
advent of stabilized feedback could be 
satisfactorily reduced only at con- 
siderable expense. 

The greater part of both the noise 
and distortion arises in the final am- 
plifier stages, and for this reason its 
reduction becomes par- 
ticularly expensive for 
the larger transmitters. 
To reduce the hum, 
direct-current genera- 
tors have commonly 
= been employed to sup- 
ply the filaments, using 
filters to minimize the 
commutator ripple. 
For a 500-kw trans- 
mitter, however, a cur- 
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Fig. 1—In the output of a radio transmitter there are certain 
components in addition to the desired signal. These are 
chiefly a distortion component and a noise component 
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rent of some 5000 am- 
peres at thirty volts is 
required, and the cost 
of these generators, 
which must generally 


be supplied in dupli- 
February 1937 
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cate, plus the expense of their main- 
tenance becomes considerable. The 
harmonic distortion, on the other 
hand, is caused chiefly by the non- 
linearity of the final amplifying stage. 
The input-output characteristics of 
vacuum tubes are not linear up to the 
limits of their power output, and if to 
avoid the distortion the 

tubes were used over 


rent, and the final amplifiers need only 
be large enough to carry the modu- 
lating peaks, and yet the hum and 
distortion may be kept well below all 
likely requirements. 

A very much simplified schematic 
of a radio transmitter might be repre- 
sented as shown in Figure 1, where a 


only the straight part 


of their characteristics, 
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considerably greater 
power would have to 
be provided in the final 
stage, and the plate- 


circuit eficiency would 
become extremely low. 

In the past, engineers 
have incorporated 
sufficient tube capacity 


@q=+0.! 
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in the final stage to 
keep the distortion 
within tolerable limits, 
but the initial and 
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fg=-90 


operating cost of the Fig. 2—Feedback returns to the input a portion of the output 
transmitter has been in reverse phase, and in this way cancels part of the output 


proportionately in- 

creased. Recent revi- 

sions in the standards of performance 
demanded of radio transmitters have 
set the requirements on permissible 
distortion to so low a value that for 
very large transmitters it becomes 
economically impracticable to secure 
sufficiently low distortion by these 
means. With the increasing size of 
broadcasting transmitters, therefore, 
designers are faced with what has 
seemed the almost impossible task of 
securing low noise or hum and low 
harmonic production at a practicable 
cost. Fortunately, the development 
of stabilized feedback by H. S. Black 
has pointed an easy solution. So ef- 
fective is this new development that 
the filaments of the tubes may be 
heated directly from alternating cur- 
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noise and distortion 


rectifier is connected to the final 
stage so that a portion of the output 
will be available for comparison with 
the input. For simplicity it may be 
assumed that the input is a single 
frequency, and under these condi- 
tions the input and output voltages 
could be represented as shown in the 
lower part of the illustration—the 
amplitude of the rectifier output being 
adjusted so that the fundamental fre- 
quency has the same value as that of 
the input to the transmitter. This in- 
put voltage is marked E,, and the 
corresponding output voltage of the 
rectifier, although made equal to it 
by adjustment, is marked E, to indi- 
cate that in general it is different from 
that on the grid of the input stage. 
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Two other voltage vectors are indi- 
cated in the output—one, Eg, repre- 
senting the distortion voltage, and the 
other E,, representing the noise 
voltage that is generated within the 
transmitter itself. 


Although E, and E, are actually 
generated within the transmitter, and 
in fact, practically always in the final 
stage of the transmitter, the effect is 
exactly the same as if these voltages 
were produced at the grid of the first 
tube, and the rest of the transmitter 
were free from distortion and noise. 
Thus if equivalent voltages 180° out 
of phase could be introduced into the 
grid circuit of the first tube along with 
the signal voltage, the distortion and 
noise would be cancelled out and the 
transmitter would be perfect. The 
principle of feedback is thus to carry 
back to the input of the transmitter a 
portion of the output in reversed 
phase, so that the distorting elements 
in the output will be cancelled by 
similar but negative voltages. Actu- 
ally, of course, the full value of the 
distortion cannot be completely can- 
celled, for if it were there would be 
none of the distortion remaining in 
the output to be fed back. There must 
always remain a vestige of the distor- 
tion in the output that may be ad- 
justed to the proper value and then 
fed back to the input. 

The various relationships involved 
may be illustrated for the moment by 
considering the harmonic distortion 
alone, and assuming that without 
feedback the distortion was 10% of 
the signal in amplitude, and that it is 
desired to reduce it to 1% of the 
signal, or to one-tenth of its former 
value. This ratio of final to initial 
distortion defines the amount of feed- 
back required. The distortion under 
feedback conditions will be equal to 
the original distortion plus the distor- 
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tion fed back, which is in phase op- 
position to the original distortion, and 
thus the amount of distortion to be 
fed back will be equal to the difference 
between the original and final distor. 
tion. Thus, if the original distortion 
was I volt and the final distortion js 
to be one-tenth of that amount, or 0.1 
volt, the amount of feedback will be 
—o.g volt, or nine times the final dis- 
tortion and in opposite phase. 

The feedback circuit, however, picks 
up not only the harmonic-distortion 
components but the noise and the 
signal components as well, and all 
will be reversed in phase and equal to 
nine times their final values in the 
output circuits. The purpose of feed- 
back, however, is to reduce the noise 
and distortion without reducing the 
signal, but it is obvious that if a signal 
nine times the original and in opposite 
phase were fed back, the amplitude of 
the input signal would have to be 
changed in order to keep the output 
signal the same. In other words, the 
input signal amplitude must be in- 
creased so that when combined with 
the feedback signal, the sum will just 
equal the original input. Since the 
signal fed back in the example taken 
is minus nine times the output sig- 
nal, the increased input signal must 
be ten times the original signal in 
order that the difference will give 
the same signal amplitude as ex- 
isted before feedback was applied. 
If the original signal was ten volts, the 
signal feedback will be minus go volts, 
and the increased input signal must be 
100 volts so that the net final signal 
will be 10 volts, or 100 minus go. 

The amount the input signal must 
be increased under feedback condi- 
tions, or the ratio of input voltage 
without feedback to input voltage 
with feedback is numerically equal to 
the ratio of distortion voltage with 
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feedback to distortion voltage without 
feedback, and for convenience is taken 
as the measure of feedback. The 
amount of feedback in db is thus 
twenty times the logarithm of the 
ratio either of the input voltage with- 
out feedback to that with feedback, or 
of the final to initial distortion. In the 


example taken for illustration this 
ratio is ten, and thus there may be 
said to be 20 db of feedback. 

In Figure 2 is shown the same trans- 
mitter as in Figure 1, with the addi- 
tion of the feedback circuit, and 
below it are the various voltages 
under feedback conditions. Small let- 
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DISTORTION WITH FEEDBACK 


NOISE, NO FEEDBACK 


NOISE WITH FEEDBACK 


Fig. 3—The effect of feedback on the signal at various points in the transmitter is 
illustrated by the oscillograms shown above. It will be noted that with feedback a definite 
distortion or noise is introduced that is the inverse of that generated in the transmitter. 
This inverse distortion and noise cancels the greater part of that generated in the final 
stage, and thus results in a signal that is nearly free from undesired components 
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ters are used to indicate the reduced 
values of the noise and distortion 
voltages. The noise voltage with feed- 
back, is in the same ratio to the 
original noise voltage as the distortion 
voltage with feedback is to the 
original distortion, all forms of dis- 
tortion being reduced the same rela- 
tive amount. 

In practice, the phase difference be- 
tween the input and feedback volt- 
ages can be made 180 degrees at one 
frequency only and the simple, ideal 
condition just depicted is not realized. 
It is the problem of the transmitter- 
circuit designer to control and manip- 
ulate the phase shifts and gains 
throughout the circuits involved so 
that the feedback and input voltages 
do not become in phase except at fre- 
quencies far removed from the trans- 
mitted band. The gain of the feed- 
back loop at these frequencies where 
the voltages become in phase must be 
reduced to less than unity or singing 
will result. It is not always easy to 
apply feedback to a radio trans- 
mitter, but the results obtained with 
this arrangement cannot be achieved 
by any other known means which is as 
simple and economical. 

The oscillograms of Figure 3 show 
how feedback action deliberately pre- 
distorts the audio signal impressed 
upon the grid of the tube at the point 
of feedback, and how this predis- 
torted wave, which is in a sense the 
inverse of the distortion generated 
within the transmitter, is applied to 
the various stages. In the case of this 


particular transmitter, the distortion 
and noise were purposely made high 
to portray more vividly the action by 
means of oscillograms, and, because 
of the limitations of oscillograms, the 
change in voltage amplitude associ- 
ated with the grid circuit where the 
feedback action occurs has been pur- 
posely omitted. 

Since the frequency characteristics 
of radio transmitters are highly satis- 
factory without feedback, the action 
of feedback in this respect will not be 
discussed other than to mention that 
its application also flattens any ir- 
regularities of this nature that may 
exist in the transmitter. 

The great advantage of feedback 
is obvious once its action is under- 
stood. The improvement it gives as a 
result of the large reduction in noise 
and distortion with a minimum of 
additional apparatus is of value to 
listeners as well as to the broadcaster. 
Of particular importance to the oper- 
ators of the transmitter, however, is 
its extreme simplicity. Stabilized feed- 
back is inherently automatic; regard- 
less of the type of distortion or noise 
generated, the reduction will always 
be the same without any adjustments 
being necessary. With a non-auto- 
matic method of correction, every 
change of condition in the transmitter, 
such as a change in tubes, will require 
a readjustment, while with stabilized 
feedback, once the original adjust- 
ments have been made at the time the 
transmitter is installed, no further 
attention is required. 
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Measuring the Plating on Screw Threads 


By E. C. ERICKSON 
Telephone Apparatus—Electromechanical 


N spite of the ever-growing number 
of substitute fastening devices, the 
common screw remains a very vital 

factor in mechanical construction. No 
better illustration of this fact can be 
given than that found in the telephone 
industry, which uses millions of screws 
and threaded parts. The ever-chang- 
ing conditions under which the tele- 
phone must function and the contin- 
uous improvements in design call for 
a set-up of equipment, any single part 
or an entire unit of which may readily 
be removed for repair or replaced by 
some new or improved development. 
Thus many of the individual parts in 
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telephone apparatus will be found 
held together by the common machine 
screw. These parts are attached to 
mounting plates which in turn are 
screwed to standard relay racks. The 
whole set-up from the individual piece 
of apparatus to the complete unit of 
assembly is held together by the ma- 
chine screw. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the Bell System gives 
much attention to the improvement 
in quality and the standardization of 
these threaded parts. National Stand- 
ard screw thread sizes and fits have 
been adopted and much has been done 
in the methods of producing and 
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gauging the various 
qualities of dimen- 
sional fit that is re- 
quired in industry. 
There is one phase 
of the work, moreover, 
which has received lit- 
tle attention outside 
the telephone field. It 
involves plated or fin- 
ished screw threads. 
Since telephone appa- 
ratus is subjected to all 
possible climatic con- 
ditions, it must with- 
stand, among other 
things, any probable 
change in temperature 
and humidity. Thus 
iron screws which rep- 
resent the bulk of the threaded prod- 
uct used in telephone apparatus must 
not only be free enough from a dimen- 
sional fit standpoint to be engaged or 


-removed readily from their mating 


members and yet close enough to re- 
sist loosening under vibration but 
they must also be protected against 
rust or corrosion by a suitable coating 
or plate. 

The corrosion protecting plate best 
suited to a screw thread from a di- 
mensional fit standpoint is one which 
gives the maximum protection per 
milligram per square inch and is cap- 
able of the closest control of distribu- 
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Fig. 1—Optical contour projector used to determine thickness of finish on screw threads 
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Fig. 2—Shadowgraph of a satisfactorily plated screw 


tion and thickness over the uneven 
threaded area. The protective quali- 
ties of the various plates available 
have been determined previously in 
connection with other apparatus prob- 
lems so that the work on plated 
threads is reduced to determining the 
thickness and uniformity of distribu- 
tion of such finishes on threads. 

In the absence of any standard 
gauging apparatus which could be 
used to make such determinations ac- 
curately, a special method, which 
employs an optical contour projector, 
was devised. As illustrated in the dia- 
gram, this is essentially one in which 
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the highly magnified contour of the 
screw without the finish or plate is 
superimposed on a record of the con- 
tour of the screw with the finish. 

The screw, after being carefully 
cleaned of any particles of dirt, is 
rigidly mounted in a jig at the object 
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Fig. 3—This shadowgraph shows an unsatisfactory plate, 


disturbing the relative position of the 
screw or the recording paper. A second 
exposure is then made, this time of 
the stripped screw, with the image 
superimposed on the image already 
made of the plated screw. 

By observing the thickness and uni- 
formity of distribution 
of the plate in this man- 
ner, it is possible to de- 
termine not only its 
suitability for screw 
thread use but also the 
adequacy of this pro- 
cess of applying it. This 
is shown in Figures 2 
and 3 where two con- 
tourgraphs _represent- 
ing zinc plates of 50 
milligrams per square 
inch are given. The fin- 
ish can be seen as the 
partially exposed area 
surrounding the screw 
thread. In one case a 
sulfate solution was 


since the deposit is almost entirely on the outside of the thread used and in the other 


position of the projection system which 
is set at a definite magnification. The 
upper side of the screw is adjusted in 
the center of the field for the correct 
helix angle so as to insure a perfect 
outline of both sides of the thread as 
shown in Figure 1. A partial exposure 
of the image of the top of the thread 
with the plated finish is then made on 
photograph paper through a graph 
screen which provides graph lines 
along with the contour of the thread 
to aid in analyzing the results.* The 
finish is next removed from the 
threads by a stripping solution which 
is applied to the thread from a dropper 
after which it is carefully washed with 
distilled water and dried by a stream 
of heated air. This is all done without 
~ *Recorp, March, 1932, p. 255. 
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a cyanide bath. The 
former deposits almost all of the zinc 
on the upper portion of the threads 
with almost no finish or protection 
against corrosion near the minor di- 
ameter. This uneven distribution also 
results in poor thread form and un- 
satisfactory engagement with the 
mating part. The cyanide bath gives a 
more uniform plate over the entire 
thread which not only offers good pro- 
tection but simplifies the undercutting 
of the thread before plating. 

Accurate records can be made by 
this method of samples of various fin- 
ishes and it is possible to select by the 
uniformity of distribution and thick- 
ness, finishes or plates suitable for 
threaded work. This method also pro- 
vides a means of determining the 
variation of the plate thickness. 
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Remagnetizer for Ringer Magnets 


By O. H. DANIELSON 
Telephone Apparatus Development—Electromechanical 


HE audible signal which noti- 

fies a telephone subscriber of 

an incoming call is produced 
by a “ringer.” This is an electric bell 
in which the clapper, as it vibrates, 
strikes alternately a pair of gongs. 
The clapper is driven by the armature 
of a double coil electromagnet. The 
armature itself and the cores of the 
electromagnets are biased by an asso- 
ciated permanent magnet. The ringer 
is operated by a low-frequency alter- 
nating current and the magnet coils 
are wound so that this current alter- 
nately strengthens the pull of one core 
on the armature and then that of the 
other. This makes the armature vi- 
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brate and rings the bells. To prevent 
the armature from operating from 
other currents it is mechanically 
loaded in one direction by a biasing 
spring. For satisfactory operation the 
strength of the permanent magnet 
must be maintained above a definite 
limiting value. 

In the manufacture of ringers the 
permanent magnet is magnetized after 
the assembly. As a result, however, of 
later handling and particularly of 
demagnetizing influences encountered 
during service it sometimes happens 
that the strength of the permanent 
magnet is reduced sufficiently to im- 
pair the operation of the ringer. In the 
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past it has been necessary to return 
the subscriber set to the nearest shop 
of the Western Electric Company 
when remagnetization is needed. 
Recently a simple remagnetizer was 
devised which was operated by dry 
cells and could be used on ringer mag- 
nets without removing the ringers 
from subscriber sets. The experi- 
mental use of this device resulted in 
such general improvement in the cap- 
abilities of ringers that the develop- 
ment of a similar tool was undertaken 
by the Laboratories for use in Tele- 
phone Company storerooms and on 
the subscribers’ premises. It was antic- 
ipated that such a tool would reduce 
ringer maintenance costs and would 
result in a general improvement in the 
quality of ringers. Early in the de- 
velopment it was suggested by I. C. 
Pettit that a device using a cobalt 


Fig. 1—The remagnetizer can be used on 
ringers assembled in the subscriber sets 
housed in metal and phenol plastic boxes 
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steel magnet would accomplish the 
desired degree of remagnetization 
with a possible saving in weight and 
the elimination of direct current. 

The remagnetizer as constructed 
(coded the No. 481A Tool) consists 


Fig. 2—The sheet steel carrying case also 
serves as a keeper for the magnet and as a 
magnetic shield 


essentially of a “U” shaped perma- 
nent magnet of cast cobalt steel and a 
pole-piece assembly which are illus- 
trated in Figure 2. The pole-piece as- 
sembly comprises two soft steel pole- 
pieces designed to fit on the ends of 
the ringer magnet and a forked-shape 
phosphor bronze tie bar which is per- 
manently fastened to one of the pole- 
pieces. The forked portion of the tie 
bar slides in grooves in the sides of the 
other pole-piece and the pole-pieces 
are drawn toward each other by means 
of a helical spring. This self-adjusting 
feature insures a snug overlapping as 
well as butting contact between the 
pole-pieces and the ends of the ringer 
magnet. As generally used the pole- 
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piece assembly is fastened permanently 
to the cobalt steel magnet by means of 
a screw which passes through one pole- 
piece and is threaded into one of the 
pole-faces of the permanent magnet. 
A single application of the device to a 
ringer magnet is all that is required to 
accomplish remagnetization. 
Another arrangement of the tool in- 
volves applying the pole-piece as- 
sembly to the ringer magnet before 
the magnetizing magnet is brought 
into contact with the pole-piece. This 
facilitates the use of the remagnetizer 
on ringers in inaccessible locations. 
With this arrangement the screw 
which ordinarily fastens the pole- 
piece assembly to the magnetizing 
magnet is replaced by a threaded dowel 
pin. This serves to locate the magnet 
properly and to prevent it from being 


accidentally reversed with consequent 
changes of the ringer’s polarity. The 
pole-piece assembly is first fitted to 
the ringer magnet, after which the 
magnetizing magnet is applied. 

A sheet steel carrying case, which 
also acts as a keeper for the magnet as 
well as a magnetic shield, is provided 
for the tool. The accumulation of 
magnetic materials on the magnet and 
the accidental magnetization of 
watches when the tool is not in use is 
thus avoided. The total weight of the 
tool and the carrying case is about 
714 |bs. of which the magnet accounts 
for approximately 434 lbs. 

This tool has been tried out by all 
of the associated Telephone Com- 
panies with results which have been 
so promising that it has now been 
made available for general use. 


BIASING 
SPRING 


PERMANENT 
MAGNET 


Fig. 3—The “ringer” consists of a pair of gongs which are 
struck alternately by a clapper attached to the armature of a 
double coil electromagnet. The armature and cores of this 
electromagnet are biased by a permanent magnet and a spring 
and stop keep the bells from being rung by unwanted currents 
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Preparing to transfer a 
droplet of solution to a 
three-electrode cell where 
it will be electrolyzed 
under the microscope to 
detect minute quantities 


of copper 


I] 


March of the repeater 
tubes—a new one lead- 
ing a line of expert- 
mental tubes made dur- 
ing its development 


I] 


Testing new repeater 
tubes for carrier systems 


IV 


Laboratory model of 
equipment used to test 
bias of telegraph signals 


News of the Month 


COLLOQUIUM 

Ar THE DECEMBER 14 meeting of the 
Colloquium Dr. J. G. Dusser de Barenne, 
Sterling Professor of Neurophysiology at 
Yale University, spoke on Functional Or- 
ganization in the Cerebral Cortex. He de- 
scribed the basic pattern of organization 
in the ‘central station” of that communi- 
cation system common to man and the 
higher animals. 

Harvey Fletcher gave his retiring presi- 
dential address, The Charge on the Elec- 
tron, at the meeting held on January 11. 
Dr. Fletcher reviewed the methods which 
have been used for determining the ele- 
mentary electrical charge e and suggested 
some new methods which might be tried. 
The various values of e which have been 
obtained were discussed and he showed 
that the differences which have existed 
until just recently between the values ob- 
tained by the oil-drop method and the 
X-Ray method have been eliminated. 


TRIAL INSTALLATION OF 
CARRIER-IN-CABLE 


On THE 150-mile cable route from 
Toledo to South Bend an experimental in- 
stallation of type ““K”’ carrier telephone 
equipment is being made. This equipment 
permits twelve simultaneous telephone 
conversations to be carried on over one 
cable pair in one direction, the return 
being over a cable pair in another cable. 
Terminations will be provided for two 
twelve-channel two-way systems and re- 
peaters for five systems, thus providing 
long circuits for testing on a looped basis. 
Repeaters are located in the present 
voice repeater stations at La Grange, 
Indiana and West Unity, Ohio, and in six 
new auxiliary carrier repeater stations. 
Terminating amplifiers and channel equip- 
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ment are located at Toledo and South 
Bend. The project is scheduled for com- 
pletion this summer but enough repeater 
equipment has already been installed for a 
one-way high frequency circuit and is 
now being tested. The Western Electric 
Company, the Long Lines Department 
of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories collaborated in engineering 
the project. Tests will be carried out 
under the direction of Laboratories engi- 
neers for several months for performance 
characteristics of the system. H. Keppi- 
cus supervised the installation of equip- 
ment for this project from a Laboratories 
standpoint. I. G. Wilson, F. A. Brooks, 
M. M. Bower, H. G. Jordan, J. P. Kinzer, 
W. D. Mischler, L. H. Schwartz, F. W. 
Amberg and M. A. Weaver have partici- 
pated in testing work carried on so far on 
this project. 


News Notes 

THE LaporaToriEs were recently vis- 
ited by the originator of the multiple-duct 
conduit, John T. McRoy. He was a 
pioneer in that field and manufactured 
the conduit as we know it today; and in 
the late nineties supervised the first lay- 
ing of such conduit for the New York 
Telephone Company when J. J. Carty 
was Chief Engineer of that company. 

W. Woop and J. R. Epwarps of the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
conferred with R. W. King, H. S. Warren 
and H. M. Trueblood on the possibilities 
of disturbances to the railroad communi- 
cation system from the electrification of 
their railroad. This electrification uses 
11,000-volt, three-phase transmission lines 
along the right-of-way to supply 1,500- 
volt direct-current rectifier stations. 

WeEsTERN Exectric Company sales for 
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1936 exceeded $140,000,000 which com- 
pares with $105,417,000 in 1935. The 
volume of orders now on hand points to a 
continued increase in sales during 1937. 
Additions to the manufacturing organi- 
zation during 1936 amounted to more 
than 11,800, bringing the total in the 
employ of the company at the close of the 
year to about 33,000. 

A SERIES OF eight two-hour lectures on 
Electronics is being arranged by the Com- 
munication Group of the New York Sec- 
tion of the A.I.E.E. The lectures will be 
held weekly, beginning February 24, at 
the Engineering Societies Building at 33 
West 39th Street. H. A. Pidgeon and 
G. H. Rockwood of the Laboratories will 
each give one of these lectures. 

R. A. Miter and L. B. Cooke in- 
spected the announcing system that has 
been installed in the Erie Plant of the 
General Electric Company. 
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Mr. Mitver and V. M. Cousins vis- 
ited Boston to attend a conference on 
special amplifier equipment. They later 
demonstrated this same equipment at 
New London. 

E. O. Scriven visited Milwaukee to 
discuss potentiometer problems with en- 
gineers of the Allen-Bradley Company. 

P. H. Pierce attended the recent Chi- 
cago meeting of the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Committee of the Association of 
American Railways. He also visited 
Minneapolis in connection with some 
special amplifier problems. 

M. C. Wootey and C. C. Hipxins vis- 
ited Hawthorne on the manufacture of 
the new lead-encased type condenser 
(195A) for the combined telephone set. 

CONSIDERABLE INTEREST has_ been 
shown by the press in a patent recently 
issued to F. F. Lucas for a method of 
making fingerprints visible. The fatty de- 


A life-test being made on handset cords by W. F. King. As wear increases, the resistance- 
variation, which produces noise, increases 
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posit which constitutes a fingerprint does 
not always catch and hold the fine 
powder which is dusted over it to make it 
visible. Dr. Lucas’ method fixes this fatty 


Appearance of fingerprints made by method 
recently invented by F. F. Lucas 


substance by exposing it to the fumes of 
certain chemicals and then dipping it in a 
dye. When examined under ultra-violet 
light the fingerprint becomes visible as a 
black pattern against a brilliant blue- 
green background. This pattern can easily 
be examined through a small telescope 
or it can be photographed and enlarged 
to any convenient size for close study. 

F. V. Haskett was in Kansas for the 
week of November 30 in connection with 
a trial installation, on the Wichita~-Lamar 
line, of span insulators for mitigating ex- 
cessive swinging of line wires in the pres- 
ence of sleet and wind. 

R. P. AsHpaucu who is in charge of the 
Laboratories’ cable group at Hawthorne 
was in New York, Kearny, and Point 
Breeze to discuss general lead-covered 
cable problems. 

O. S. Marxkuson who is in charge of 
one of the Laboratories’ cable groups at 
Point Breeze was in New York and 
Kearny on carrier-cable developments. 

C. S. Gorpon and E. G. D. Paterson 
visited Hawthorne on the production and 
inspection of copper-line wire. 
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R. Burns visited Hawthorne to discuss 
molding materials with engineers of the 
Western Electric Company. 

C. H. Greenatt visited Atlantic City 
to witness tests which are being con- 
ducted on aerial cable sheath. Mr. Green- 
all has recently been made chairman of 
an A.S.T.M. committee which is to de- 
velop specifications for copper-rich sheet 
and strip alloys. 

* * * * * 

R. R. IRELAND, Specifications Engineer 
of the Apparatus Development Depart- 
ment, retired from active service on the 
first of January. Mr. Ireland was gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota 
with the B.S. degree in gor and received 
his E.E. degree from the same university 
in 1903. Shortly thereafter, he entered 
the apprenticeship course of the Western 
Electric Company in Chicago. He en- 
gaged in shop and installation work until 
1905 when he transferred to the Engineer- 
ing Department at Clinton Street. 

Coming to West Street four years later, 
Mr. Ireland became associated with ap- 
paratus development activities and had a 
part in the design of many types of sub- 
scriber station and central office appa- 
ratus. Later he was stationed for a year at 
Hawthorne, and during the World War 
he spent a year in New London designing 
submarine listening devices. In 1919 he 
joined the Apparatus Drafting and Speci- 
fications Department and eight years 


R. R. Ireland 
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B. M. Bouman 


of the Equipment Development Department 
completed thirty years of service in the Bell 
System on the third of December 


later was made Specifications Engineer in 
charge of the department. 


F. F. Romanow visited the various silk 
mills in and around Sunbury, Pennsy]l- 
vania, in connection with the silk being 
used in receiver unit for the new three- 
piece handset. 


A. F. Bennett was in Hawthorne to 
discuss with the Western Electric engi- 
neers problems involved in the new three- 
piece handset. 


L. J. Coss visited Hawthorne in con- 
nection with changes in the operators’ 
headband and to consult with Haw- 
thorne engineers on testing apparatus for 
the new three-piece handset. 


W. SHOCKLEY presented a paper, 4 Test 
of the Cellular Method of Obtaining Lattice 
Functions, at a meeting of the American 
Physical Society at Atlantic City. The 
following men also attended this meeting: 
A.J. Ahearn, J. A. Becker, R. M. Bozorth, 
W. H. Brattain, K. K. Darrow, C. J. 
Davisson, L. H. Germer and H. E. Ives. 
Dr. Becker served on the committee re- 
sponsible for recommendinga physicspaper 
for the $1000 prize of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


R. R. Wittiams spoke on Vitamin B, 
at a meeting of the North Jersey section 
of the American Chemical Society that 


[iv] 


was held at Elizabeth on December 14. 

AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers, E. F. Kingsbury, 
as a member of the Committee on Fac- 
simile and Television, presented a review 
of technical developments in the Bell 
System during 1936. 

A PAPER ENTITLED 4 Study of Long 
Chain Organic Compounds by Electron 
Diffraction by K. H. Storks and L. H. 
Germer is being published in the February 
issue of the Fournal of Chemical Physics. 

AN INVESTIGATION of acoustical ceil- 
ings for the 7-type telephone booth took 
D. G. Blattner, R. L. Hanson and F. A. 
Kuntz to Washington. 

R. V. Terry was at Hawthorne for a 
week discussing the manufacture of com- 
bined handsets and coin collectors. 


E. J. Kane and D. H. WeErTHERELL 
were at Hawthorne to discuss the manu- 
facture of crossbar equipment for the 
initial trial installation. 

A. E. Perris and V. T. were 
in West Chester, Pennsylvania, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the manufacture of 
engine-alternators by Schramm, Inc. Mr. 
Callahan also discussed the same type of 
apparatus with engineers of the Buffalo 
Gasolene Motor Company. 

H. L. MueEtcer and F. T. Forster, at 
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of the Central Office Switching Development 
Department completed thirty years of service 
in the Bell System on Fanuary 21 
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the Philco Radio and Television Company, 
Philadelphia, discussed storage batteries. 

J. H. Sore visited several manufac- 
turers of machine equipment in Fort 
Wayne and Cleveland. 

THE DEATH OF Adolph Sulzmann of the 
Holmdel laboratory on December 30 of 
lumbar cancer brought to a close a period 
of association with the Bell System ex- 
tending over thirty-seven years. Mr. Sulz- 
mann joined the manufacturing division 
of the Western Electric Company in 1899 
and soon became engaged in 
the assembly of transmitters 
and receivers. He continued in 
this type of work at Hawthorne 
when all of the manufactur- 
ing activities were transferred 
there in 1913. Early in 1918 he 
returned to West Street to as- 
semble and test signaling equip- 
ment being manufactured for 
the Army and Navy. At the 
close of the war he transferred 
to the standards division of the 
Transmission Department on 
transmitter and receiver stand- 
ards. A year later he trans- 
ferred to the Research Depart- 
ment as an instrument maker 
in connection with radio apparatus. In 
1923 Mr. Sulzmann was sent to the radio 
receiving field laboratory at Cliffwood, 
New Jersey, as mechanic and general 
caretaker. When the Holmdel labora- 
tory was built in 1929 and 1930, he 
took charge of the shop facilities located 
there and, in addition, resided in one of 
the Laboratories’ houses, acting as care- 
taker of the entire property. “Otto,” as 
he was known throughout the Labora- 
tories, was an extremely helpful and ac- 
commodating man and only the merest 
hint was ever necessary to enlist his un- 
stinted aid. His place will be difficult to fill. 

* * * * * 

J. L. Larew inspected coaxial-cable 
power equipment at Philadelphia. 

Tue Boston Area of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company is 


now being arranged for zone and overtime 
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Adolph Sulzmann 


operation. E. W. Hancock was in that 
area for a few weeks studying sender- 
selector offices arranged for these feat- 
ures as well as two classes of service in the 
same line group. 

Durinc DecemBer several engineers 
of the Telegraph Group were in Rich- 
mond or Norfolk in connection with the 
installation of the 101A telegraph (TWX) 
concentrator. J. H. Bell, G. A. Locke, 
F. S. Kinkead and C. A. Dahlbom were in 
Norfolk while W. V. K. Large and R. B. 
Hearn were in Richmond. 


George Boehmler 


W. W. Cramer visited Charlotte and 
Atlanta on matters pertaining to the long 
private-wire circuit project. 

W. T. Rea visited the Teletype Corpo- 
ration’s factory in Chicago in connection 
with recent developments that have been 
made on teletypewriters. 

A. A. Hansen visited various toll 
offices in Ohio in connection with field 
tests of signaling maintenance facilities. 

* * * * * 

GeorGE BoEHMLER, who died on Jan- 
uary 9, would have completed twenty 
years of service with the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories on the 
twenty-ninth of March. When Mr. 
Boehmler joined the Engineering Depart- 
ment in 1917 he became an instrument 
maker in what is now the Development 
Shop. He was one of the first to construct 
cone-type loud speakers when these were 
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under development. He also worked on 
molds, earpieces and receivers used in 
conjunction with various audiphone equip- 
ment. In 1923 he joined the radio group 
at the Whippany laboratory and since 
then had been engaged in model making 
and the building of special parts used in 
high-power broadcasting equipment. 


* * * * * 


THE FASCICLE entitled Recherches Thé- 
oriques Modernes sur la Théorie des 
Probabilités, written by Frechet, has just 
been published. This forms a part of the 
encyclopedic work, edited by Borel, on 
the calculus of probabilities and its appli- 
cations. The historical information con- 
cerning Laplace’s classic work, given by 
Frechet on page 106 of his fascicle, is at- 
tributed by him to E. C. Molina, which 
confirms the opinion of those who look 
upon Mr. Molina as the authority on the 
contents of Laplace’s Théorie Analytique 
des Probabilités. 


A. J. AIKENs returned recently to New 
York from Lamar and Denver, Colorado, 
where he concluded several months’ work 


investigating office noise and crosstalk 
conditions in the carrier range of the 
Type J telephone system. 

G. M. Harner has been in Florida 
where he made tests of the use of the 
Miami station for giving radio-telephone 
service to ships. 

H. B. Coxueap spent a week at Green 
Harbor, Massachusetts, carrying on radio 
compass tests. 


M. V. Hunter, on the completion of 
the Orientation Survey Course in New 
York, went to Fort Worth to join E. S. 
Wilcox and M. Aruck in crosstalk tests on 
open-wire lines. 

H. W. Hermance discussed Paper as a 
Medium for Microchemical Reactions at a 
symposium on microchemistry sponsored 
by the American Chemical Society and 
the Society of Chemical Industry at New 
York University. 

R. O. GrisDaceE and J. R. FisHER were 
at the F. J. Stokes Machine Company in 
Philadelphia to confer with their engi- 
neers on various methods of pressing of 
electrical resistances. 


A. E. Swickard in telephone instrument laboratory with apparatus for measuring 
acoustic resistance of new controlled diaphragm receiver 
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J. R. Townsenp presided as chairman 
at the Mechanics Session of the A.S.M.E. 
held during the annual meeting in De- 
cember. He also presided as chairman at 
the meeting that was held by the Special 
Research Committee on Mechanical 
Springs of that Society. 

A MEETING of the physical chemistry di- 
vision of the American Chemical Society, 
held at Princeton University, was at- 
tended by W. H. Brattain, K. K. Dar- 
row, L. H. Germer, H. E. Ives, S. O. 
Morgan, A. H. White and W. A. Yager. 
The subject of molecular structure was 
discussed at the meeting. 

W. E. CampBELt attended the organi- 
zation meeting of the A.S.M.E. Special 
Research Committee on Lubrication that 
was held at the Engineering Societies 
Building in New York City. Mr. Camp- 
bell also spent a day at the Research 
Laboratories of the U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol Company in Stamford to discuss 
the use of new synthetic organic chemicals 
as lubricants for various kinds of base- 
metal contacts. 


* * * * * 


O. A. SHANN received a five-star service 
emblem on the second of last month, sig- 
nalizing the completion of twenty-five 
years of service with the Western Electric 
Company and the Laboratories. Before 
joining the Bell System in 1912 Mr. Shann 
spent six years in the Engineering De- 
partments of other concerns—three years 
with the New York Central Railroad, one 
with the Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company and two with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. His first work in the Western 
Electric Company was in the manual ap- 
paratus group where he was engaged in 
the design and development of a variety 
of subscriber apparatus and certain 
central-office equipment such as keys and 
protectors. He continued this type of 
work until the World War when he be- 
came associated with the design and de- 
velopment of small radio apparatus for 
Signal Corps purposes. 

Since the War Mr. Shann has been 
in charge of the development of 
station apparatus in the Apparatus 
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Development Department. This work 
has covered all types of apparatus 
used by the subscriber, from the old wall- 
type sets and desk stands through the 
handset mountings, coin collectors and 
telephone booths of the present. The more 
recent work on this apparatus has been in 
combining the subset with the handset 


O. A. Shann 


mounting to provide a single unit for desk 
use. Other work with which Mr. Shann has 
been concerned included continuous im- 
provements in the coin collector to protect 
it against burglary and the provision of 
information for the Western Electric 
Company to manufacture the coin col- 
lector when this was taken over from an 
outside manufacturer; and the develop- 
ment of improved telephone booths in 
which the coin collectors are used. 


* * * * * 

R. Bown spoke on The Objectives of 
1937 Radio Research Work at the regular 
meeting of the Colloquium held at the 
Deal Radio Laboratories. 

V. J. Hawks and L. R. Montrort have 
been in New Haven, Providence and 
Boston in connection with a trial of the 
type H carrier telephone system on the 
lines of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad between New Haven 
and Boston. 

E. I. Green on January 7 addressed 
the Philadelphia section of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers on the subject High- 
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Frequency Broad-Band Wire Transmission 
Systems. His talk covered the twelve- 
channel carrier system for open-wire lines, 
the twelve-channel carrier system for ap- 
plication to existing cables and the 
million-cycle 240-channel coaxial system. 

Recently R. G. McCurdy, H. A. 
Affel, E. I. Green and P. W. Blye con- 
ferred with engineers of the General Elec- 
tric Company in Schenectady on inductive 
coérdination problems of mutual interest. 

* * * * * 

IN THE TWENTY-FIVE years of service 
with the Western Electric Company and 
the Laboratories which he completed on 
the fourth of December, Fred Haese has 
been concerned primarily with blueprint, 
photograph and photostat reproduction. 
During this time he has seen this work 
grow from practically a one-man job to a 
department, of which he is now in charge, 
where the output in 1936 was approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 blueprints, 150,000 
photostats, 68,000 Van Dykes, 64,000 
photographs and 35,000 reverse negatives. 

Mr. Haese joined the Western Electric 
Company in 1911 and for two years 
worked in the drafting group during which 
time he took evening courses in drafting 
in the Dickinson High School in Jersey 
City. Later he also took a one-year 
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P. C. Fones (left) and P. B. Findley discussing forth- 
coming issue of Bell Laboratories REcorD 


Fred Haese 


evening course in the New York Institute 
of Photography. In 1913 he became an 
assistant in the blueprint and photograph 
room and a year later, when the photo- 
stat process was introduced, was selected 
to operate the first machine. He took over 
the making of photographic passes in 1917 
and then, in 1919, was placed in charge 
of the photograph section of the repro- 
duction group. Since 1929 he has been in 
charge of all the blueprint, photograph 
and photostat work. 
* * * * * 

On THE EIGHTH of December a five- 
star service emblem was 
conferred on G. J. Seltzer, 
signalizing his comple- 
tion of twenty-five years 
of continuous service in 
the Western Electric 
Company and the Lab- 
oratories. Mr. Seltzer 
joined the Western Elec- 
tric Company in IgII as 
an instrument maker in 
the Special Apparatus 
Department. 

When the manufactur- 
ing Department moved 
to Hawthorne a few years 
later, he transferred to 
what is now the Develop- 
ment Shop where, as an 
instrument maker, he 
worked on telegraph 
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G. F. Seltzer 


printers, loud speakers, relays, dials and 
other telephone apparatus. Since 1918, 
when he first took over the supervision of 
a group of instrument makers on special 
assignment, Mr. Seltzer has served in 
various capacities, and at the present 
time has charge of a group of instrument 
makers in the Development Shop, and is, 
in addition, responsible for the shop’s tool 
service and the short order group. 
* * * * * 

ON THE THIRTY-FIRST of December, 
H. W. Purcell contpleted thirty years of 
continuous service with the Bell System. 
Mr. Purcell was graduated by Harvard 
University with the degree of B.S. in 1905 
and a year and a half later joined the 
Engineering Department of the Western 
Electric Company where he was associ- 
ated successively with the equipment and 
the design groups responsible for the 
manual telephone system. Shortly after 
the organization of the Physical Labora- 
tory he joined that group where he rede- 
signed the coils in the duplex and quad- 
ruplex telegraph circuits, instituted the 
development of more sensitive polar re- 
lays and engaged in the development of 
train dispatching systems and the adap- 
tation of telephone equipment to railway 
telegraph circuits. In 1911 he transferred 
to the Transmission Laboratory in charge 
of a group responsible for the design of 
telephone transmission circuits and the 
development and analysis of various de- 
vices used in them. This involved work of 
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special interest such as the design of the 
transmission circuits for the Panama 
cable, the transmission circuits and ap- 
paratus for the fire-control and telephone 
systems for battleships, the redesign of 
local and common battery substation set 
induction coils, the development of a 
high-efficiency bridged-impedance type 
cord circuit and the development of inter- 
phone circuits. 

In 1915 Mr. Purcell organized a lab- 
oratory group in the machine switching 
apparatus division of the Engineering 
Department to assist in the development, 
analyzing and testing of the mechanisms 
required for dial telephone systems and to 
design the electromagnet structures and 
windings of control coils for switches and 
their associated relays. Five years later he 
transferred to the equipment develop- 
ment division of the Department of De- 
velopment and Research of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company where 
he was concerned with machine switching 
systems and equipment, particularly from 
the standpoint of service requirements. 
Upon the consolidation of D. and R. with 
the Laboratories in 1934, he continued 
these interests in the Local Central Office 
Facilities Department. During the past 
few years Mr. Purcell has been closely 
connected with the study of the functional 
characteristics of the numerous types of 
base-metal contacts used extensively in 
dial telephone systems. 


H.W. Purcell 
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H. A. Arret spoke before the Pittsfield 
section of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers on December 15 on the 
subject High-Frequency Broad-Band Wire 
Transmission. 

A. G. Cuapman and R. N. Hunter vis- 
ited Phoenixville to study new methods 
that have been suggested for the con- 
struction of open-wire lines. 

A. W. Lesert and L. F. STAEHLER set 
up recording apparatus at Mt. Pocono to 
study open-wire line characteristics at 
high frequencies. Following this, Mr. 
Lebert and H. R. Moore took a similar 
set of apparatus for installation at Fort 
Scott, Kansas. 

H. E. Curtis has been installing high- 
frequency measuring apparatus along the 
lines from Lamar, Colorado, to Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

J. T. Dixon and H. R. Moore have 
gone to Wichita to participate in the 
trial installation of the new open-wire car- 
rier telephone equipment between Wichita 
and Lamar. 

C. H. WHEELER and G. P. Tromp have 
made several visits to Kearny for dis- 
cussions of problems connected with the 
manufacture of universal keys. 

W. A. Biscuorr visited Pittsburgh to 
attend a meeting of a sub-committee of 
the American Standards Association for 
the purpose of discussing drafting sym- 
bols for welding. 

E. H. Cuatrerron and H. C. Arxin- 
sON visited Kearny to attend a conference 
on specification problems. 

H. J. DeEtcuamps and H. C. ATKINSON 
visited the plant of the Leeds & Northrup 
Company at Philadelphia to discuss 
drafting methods and procedures. 


THe New Co.uiece MEN 


Durinc 1936, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories added to its staff a group of new 
college men, many of whom were gradu- 
ated from their academic institutions last 
spring, while others had experience else- 
where following their graduation. They 
represent colleges in widely scattered 
sections of the country. The Laboratories’ 
Personnel Department was greatly as- 
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sisted in the selection of these new mem- 
bers by the Associated Telephone Com- 
panies, who were in direct contact with 
the engineering colleges. 

The new men, selected on the basis of 
the various types of vacancies existing in 
the technical staff, were assigned upon 
joining the Laboratories to work con- 
sistent with individual training and apti- 
tudes. Later, most of these men attended 
an Orientation Survey, which took place 
on December 15 to 22, inclusive, and 
which was arranged by the Personnel De- 
partment. This survey was provided in 
order to acquaint each man with the 
functions of the various departments of 
the Laboratories, and with its interrela- 
tionships with other branches of the Bell 
System. The program was concluded by a 
summary of company policies and of the 
various opportunities that are available 
for further study. 

The college men who attended this 
Orientation Survey are shown in the two 
photographs on the opposite page. A num- 
ber of others who joined the staff during 
the year, and who had had previous ex- 
perience with the Laboratories or else- 
where in the Bell System, did not partici- 
pate in this training. 

The Orientation Survey is brief and 
general in nature. Other training facilities 
are provided by the Laboratories, both in 
and out of hours, by means of which its 
members may study various phases of the 
technical work involved. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Brye and R. M. Hawexorte par- 
ticipated in a series of codperative in- 
ductive codrdination tests involving open- 
wire toll circuits of the New York Tele- 
phone Company and a sodium-vapor 
highway-lighting circuit operated by the 
New York Power and Light Company 
near Duanesburg, New York. Other or- 
ganizations taking part in the tests were 
the General Electric Company and the 
Edison Electric Institute. 

G. F. HevERMAN was at the Patent 
Office in Washington to interview an 
Examiner in connection with an applica- 
tion for patent. 
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Top Row: G. R. Frantz, U. of Colo.; D. C. Bomberger, Lehigh; R. S. Duncan, M.I.T.; 
A. W. Lebert, N.Y.U.; A. G. Fox, M.JI.T.; F. M. Thomas, Penn. State; R. H. Griest, Cai. 
Tech.; L. H. Hofmann, Stevens; J. R. Pierce, Cal. Tech.; G. D. Johnson, Tex. 4. & M. 
Middle Row: R. B. Gibney, Northwestern; J. A. Morton, H. W. Evans and J. R. Davey, 
U. of Mich.; F. E. DeMotte, Purdue; R. F. Lane, U. of Md.; R. A. LeMassena, Stevens; 
T. H. Chegwidden, Case; B. S. Biggs, U. of Tex.; C. H. Elmendorf, Cal. Tech.; F. J. Biondi, 
Lehigh. Bottom Row: L. J. Scott, U. of Minn.; C. W. Spencer, Newark Eng.; V. T. Wallder, 
U. of Penn.; W.S. Eno, R.P.J.; W. W. Tuthill, Worcester; W. R. Harry, Cornell; K. J. Way, 
Yale; G. S. Eager, Jr., Fohns Hopkins; F. J. Braga, U. of Minn.; W. H. Boghosian, U. of 
Penn.; B. T. Weber, Cal. Tech. 


Top Row: M. V. Hunter, U. of Colo.; D. S. Barlow, Okla. A. & M.; D. E. Wooldridge, 
Cal. Tech.; E. Lacey, Tex. 4. & M.; H. A. Birdsall, Fordham; A. F. Rausell, U. of Minn.; 
W. Shockley, M.I.T.; T. G. Morrissey, U. of Colo.; P. H. Thayer, Jr., Harvard. Middle Row: 
C. Unnewehr, U. of Cal.; C. A. Hedberg, M.J.T.; J. H. Miller, U. of Idaho; W. E. Miller, 
U. of Ill.; R. W. Marshall, Columbia; C. C. Houtz, Penn. State; A. A. Adamson, R.P.J.; 
J. B. Maggio, Harvard; D. F. Hoth, Stevens; C. 1. Cronburg, Fenn. Bottom Row: W. O. 
Wagenseil and C. V. Parker, U. of Mich.; N. Lund, U. of Wis.; P. W. Davies, U. of Chicago; 
H. A. Stone, Jr., Yale; F. E. Stehlik, J. L. Garrison and H. E. Vaiden, Brooklyn Poly.; 
F. E. Radcliffe, Penn. State; J. C. Lozier, Columbia; J. B. Howard, Yale. 
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Durinc January the following mem- 
bers of the Laboratories were awarded 
four-star emblems signifying the com- 
pletion of twenty years of service in the 
Bell System: Helen V. Nehsmann and J. J. 


Paris of the Apparatus Development De- 
partment on the fifteenth and twenty- 
second, respectively, and A. J. Snyder of 
the Commercial Relations Department 
on the second of the month. 


MEMBERS OF THE LABORATORIES TO WuHom Patents WERE ISssuED 
During NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


H. H. Abbott L. Espenschied (4) 
L. G. Abraham (2) C. E. Fay (2) 

E. L. Alford H. W. Goff 

W. M. Beaumont F. Gray 

D. T. Bell E. I. Green (5) 
C. A. Bieling A. F. Grenell 

C. F. Bischoff A. Herckmans 
B. G. Bjornson H. Hovland 

E. M. Boardman J. H. Ingmanson 
T. C. Campbell H. E. Ives 

W. W. Carpenter J. B. Johnson 
O. Cesareo A. Kenner 

A. M. Curtis W. A. Knoop 
T. L. Dimond J. J. Kuhn 

A. D. Dowd J. P. Laico (2) 
W. H. Edwards F. K. Low 


R. F. Mallina V. E. Rosene 

R. N. Marshall A. L. Samuel (4) q 
J. Meszar A. R. Saunders 7 
C. G. Miller O. A. Shann ' 
D. D. Miller C. A. Smith 

N. Monk (4) G. O. Smith 

T. H. Neely L. K. Swart 

N. C. Norman C. C. Taylor 

H. Nyquist E. R. Taylor 

G. E. Perreault K. O. Thorp 

W. T. Pritchard W. H. Tidd (2) 

H. M. Pruden P. W. Wadsworth 

C. D. Richard C. A. Webber 

R. R. Riesz H. W. Weinhart 

G. H. Rockwood, Jr. (2) C. H. Wheeler (2) 

V. L. Ronci 


Bound copies of Volume 14 of the Recorp (September, 
1935, to August, 1936) are now on sale to members of 
the Bell System at $2.75—foreign postage 25 cents 
additional. Remittances should be addressed to Bell 
Laboratories Record, 463 West Street, New York 
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A Telegraph Signal Biasing Set 


By C. A. DAHLBOM 
Toll Systems Development 


ELETYPEWRITERS used in 

the Bell System operate on a 

7% unit code. Five selecting 
pulses, plus a start and a stop pulse, 
comprise the successive groups of sig- 
nals that are converted by the tele- 
typewriter into printed letters. In 
idealized form, the pulses comprising 
the letter Y are shown at “‘a” of Fig- 
ure 1. For all letters the pln pulse is 
always a spacing pulse, and the stop 
is always a marking pulse, while the 
combination of the five selecting pulses 
differs for the various letter signals. 
The teletypewriters themselves, and 
other forms of start-stop receivers, 
such as regenerative repeaters, do not 
utilize the entire duration of each 
selecting pulse, but only a short por- 
tion of it at the center, indicated in 
the illustration by the small rec- 
tangles marked “selecting periods.” 
This permits the signals to be cor- 
rectly interpreted even though the 
pulses are considerably shortened by 
the distorting influences of the line 
and connected apparatus. 

One of the principal forms of dis- 
tortion is called bias, and may be 
either of two kinds—spacing bias or 
marking bias. Spacing bias lengthens 
the spacing pulses and correspond- 
ingly shortens the marking pulses, 
while marking bias lengthens the 
marking pulses and shortens the spac- 
ing pulses. A properly adjusted tele- 
typewriter will correctly interpret 
signals biased as much as 40%. This 
amount of bias of the two forms is 
shown in “c” and “d” of Figure 1. As 
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shown at “c,” the spacing bias has 
shortened the marking pulses to the 
point where a further shortening 
would result in the failure of the selec- 
tor to receive the marking pulse. The 
marking bias shown at “‘d” has cor- 
respondingly shortened the spacing 
pulse so that a further shortening 
would cause a marking signal to be 
incorrectly registered instead of a 
spacing signal. 

With a teletypewriter in proper ad- 
justment, the five equally spaced se- 
lecting periods are oriented to the 
centers of the selecting signal pulses, 
and in this position 40% bias can be 
tolerated. If they were not so oriented, 
less than 40% distortion of one or the 
other forms would result in the regis- 
tering of false signals. It is desirable, 
therefore, to check the bias tolerance 
and the orientation of teletypewriters 
and regenerative repeaters periodi- 
cally to insure that they are in proper 
adjustment. This is most easily ac- 
complished by transmitting signals of 
known bias, and orienting the select- 
ing periods to their position of equal 
margin on each side. To provide sig- 
nals for this and other tests of tele- 
graph circuits and apparatus, a bias- 
producing set has recently been de- 
veloped, which is called the 119A1 
telegraph signal biasing set. It is cap- 
able of supplying signals with either 
spacing or marking bias of any 
amount up to 60%, and the type of 
bias may be automatically alternated 
or changed manually as desired. Aux- 
iliary circuits are also provided for 
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measuring the output bias, so that the 
bias-producing set may be kept in 
proper adjustment. 

The complete bias-producing cir- 
cuit, shown schematically in Figure 2, 
includes an input circuit, a bias-pro- 
ducing circuit proper, a bias-switching 
circuit, and an output circuit. Neutral 
telegraph signals open and close the 
input loop, and cause the “receive” 
relay to repeat the signal to the “bias” 
relay. Here the desired bias is applied, 
and the signals are repeated to the out- 
put circuit either as polar or neutral 
signals depending on the requirements 
of the circuit under test. The amount 
of bias, marking or spacing, is set by 
two dials controlling potentiometers. 

The bias relay has four windings. 
The upper two receive current from 
the armature of the “receive” relay, 
and are oppositely poled so that cur- 
rent in one winding tends to operate 
the armature to the marking contact, 
and in the other, to the spacing con- 
tact. The lower two windings are also 
oppositely poled, and the current to 
them is controlled by the bias-control 
potentiometers. One of these windings 
produces marking bias and the other 
spacing bias, and of course only one 
of the windings is energized at a time. 
The armature of the bias relay moves 


(a) LETTER“ Y” 


to the marking contact when the flux 
in the core is in one direction, and to 
the spacing contact when it is in the 
other—the transition occurring ideally 
at the point of zero flux. 

The effect of the four windings on 
the flux in the core of the bias relay, 
and hence on the action of the arma- 
ture, is indicated by Figure 3. Assume 
spacing current has been flowing, and 
at point “a” the spacing contact of 
the “receive” relay opens. The current 
in the spacing winding begins to de- 
cay, following the upper curve of the 
illustration. At “‘b,” a very short in- 
terval after “a,” the armature of the 
receive relay closes on its ‘““M”’ con- 
tact and current starts to flow in the 
marking winding following the center 
curve of the illustration. Since these 
two windings have opposite effects on 
the flux in the relay core, the two 
fluxes are drawn on opposite sides of 
the axis of zero flux. The effect on the 
flux in the relay is proportional to the 
combination of these two curves— 
indicated by the bottom graph. This 
signal has no bias, since it will be 
noticed that the lengths of the mark- 
ing and spacing pulses, as measured 
along the axis of zero flux, are equal. 

If a steady current is allowed to 
flow in one of the biasing windings, the 


| T 
START ONE TWO THREE FOUR FIVE | STOP | 
| 
(b) SELECTING | | | | | 
| | | 
(C) SPACING BIAS | | | 
START | ONE Two THREE | FOUR | Five | sToP L 
1 T | H | | | 
(d) MARKING BIAS | | 
T 
| sraar | ONE TWO | THREE} FOUR'| FIVE | STOP 


Fig. 1—A typical teletypewriter signal is shown at (a). The effect of about 40 per cent 
bias in spacing and marking respectively, is shown at (c) and (d) 
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| 
INPUT 
CIRCUIT 


St 
AUTOMATIC BIAS- 
MULTIPLE PRODUCING = 
SENDE ouTPpuT CIRCUIT 
TELETYPEWRITER CIRCUIT iS == SPAC 


Fig. 2—Schematic of the bias-producing circuit 


effect will be to raise or lower the 
three curves with respect to the axis 
of zero flux, or—what is relatively the 
same thing—to lower or raise the axis 
of zero flux itself. If this axis, by 
means of a bias current, is raised to 
position “‘c-c,” for example, the mark- 
ing pulse is reduced in length and the 
spacing pulse correspondingly length- 
ened, while if it is low- 
ered to “‘d-d”’ the spac- 


ing pulse is shortened, 
and the marking pulse 
lengthened. The first 
condition gives spacing 


is connected to the 
output of the bias-pro- 
ducing circuit and the 
dots — transmitted 
through the “receive” 
and “bias” relays — 
operate the measuring 


BIAS-SWITCHING 
CIRCUIT 


wrerrurter relay to connect bat- 
60 TO i20 PER 
minute) tery alternately to op- 


posite terminals of the 
meter. With the relay 
armature operated to 
“M”’ the meter deflects to one side 
and with the armature operated to 
“S,” it deflects to the other. The 
meter is too sluggish in action to fol- 
low the very rapid pulses of the tele- 
graph dots, and as a result takes up a 
position corresponding to the average 
current. If the dots as received by the 
measuring circuit have no bias, that 


ZERO FLUX 


SPACING 
FLUX 
a 
t 


bias, and the latter, 


MARKING FLUX 


Sf 


marking bias. In this b 
way a bias may be 


ZERO FLUX 


produced in the signal 
merely by passing dif- 


ZERO FLUX 


ferent amounts of cur- 
rent through one or the 
other of the biasing 
windings. The design 
of this circuit is such 
that no appreciable 
characteristic distortion is introduced 
into the output signals, the distortion 
present being only bias. 

The amount of bias produced by 
various positions of the biasing po- 
tentiometers is determined by sending 
a series of dots, supplied by a dis- 
tributor, through the bias-producing 
circuit, and measuring the bias on the 
circuit shown in Figure 4. This circuit 


d—- 
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Fig. 3—Representation of change of flux in case of bias relay 
during one complete cycle of a marking and spacing pulse 


is, if the marking and spacing pulses 
are of equal length, the average cur- 
rent is zero and the meter needle will 
vibrate about zero, which is the mid- 
point of its scale. If the marking 
pulses are longer than the spacing, 
there will be an average marking cur- 
rent, which will be indicated by the 
meter, the scale of which is graduated 
to. indicate bias in per cent. 
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The meter will indicate the output 
bias given by the bias potentiometer 


setting only, of course, if the dots at. 


the input of the bias-producing cir- 
cuit have no bias, and if there is no 
uncorrected mechanical bias of the 
“bias” or “measuring” relays. The 
accuracy of the dots themselves is 
first checked by the “test reversal” 
circuit shown in Figure 5. For this 
test, the meter is connected into a 
bridge network, and the dots open and 
close one arm of the bridge, which is 
adjusted so that the meter reads the 
same amount on one side when the 
arm is closed as it does on the other 
when the arm is open. With equal du- 
ration of the open and close pulses of 
the dots, therefore, the meter will in- 
dicate zero bias. Ordinarily, no ap- 


On IP MEASURING RELAY 
Loop. 


Fig. 4—Schematic of bias-measuring circuit 


preciable bias is found, and if it 
should be greater than 3%, the source 
of dots should be corrected. 

After this is done, the circuit is 
connected to the input of the bias- 
measuring circuit, and the indicating 
meter read. The bias indicated now 
will be that due to the bias of the dots 
themselves plus any additional bias 
caused by the measuring relay. When 
the measuring circuit is to be used 
with the bias-producing circuit, the 
total amount is corrected by adjusting 
the potentiometer on the resistance 
shunting the meter. If the measuring 
circuit were to be used for determining 
the bias of signals obtained from a 
telegraph circuit, however, the poten- 
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tiometer would be adjusted until the 
meter indicated only the bias pre- 
viously found in the dots themselves. 

After adjustment, the measuring 
circuit is connected to the output of 
the bias-producing circuit, and the 
dot source is connected to the input 


NO. 6A 
DISTRIBUTOR 
“DOTS" 


Fig. 5—Schematic of test-reversal circuit 


circuit. The potentiometers are ad- 
justed to produce the amount of bias 
desired as measured by the measuring 
circuit. The equipment or circuit to be 
tested is then connected to the output 
loop and, where required, the dot 
source is replaced by a source of tele- 
typewriter signals. The effect of this 
amount of bias on the equipment or 
circuit may now be observed. For cer- 
tain uses it is desirable to give the 
signal marking and spacing bias al- 
ternately, and the bias-switching cir- 
cuit permits this to be done either 
manually or automatically. 

To obtain the greatest possible 
flexibility in operation, the set is ar- 
ranged for operation either as a self- 
contained unit or by patching external 
loop circuits into the output and in- 
put circuits. The output is arranged 
for transmitting polar or neutral sig- 
nals, and optional wiring is provided 
for using the circuit on either 20 
or 60 milliampere loop circuits. A re- 
mote control circuit is also furnished 
to enable a test board man to pick up 
the output signals at a jack in the 
telegraph test board and simultan- 
eously connect the battery to the bias- 
producing circuit. It is expected that 
this telegraph signal biasing set will 
prove a useful tool in the Bell System. 
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Paper Insulation in Telephone Construction 


By J. M. FINCH 
Chemical Laboratories 


sulating material in the con- 

struction of telephone equip- 
ment but it is paper of very different 
quality from the familiar kinds used 
for books, wrappings and newspapers. 
To satisfy telephone requirements it 
is necessary that careful attention be 
given not only to the physical charac- 
teristics of paper such as density, 
toughness and porosity but also to the 
nature of the chemical constituents 
which largely determine its insulating 
properties. 

Paper consists essentially of more 
or less pure cellulose in fibrous form, 
usually obtained from the fibrous 
components of various plants and 
trees. The one important exception is 
cotton which grows in the form of seed 
hairs. The fact that paper is relatively 
cheap and that its physical proper- 
ties can be widely varied makes it 
particularly well fitted for many dif- 
ferent kinds of insulation. Condensers, 
for example, require very thin, high 
density tissue; telephone cables, on 
the other hand, demand an extraordi- 
narily strong, tough, low density 
sheet, while phenol fibre and lami- 
nated insulation need a porous paper 
capable of absorbing adequate 
amounts of impregnating materials. 
High-frequency equipment requires a 
low dielectric loss insulation which is 
obtained by using a very low density 
paper made with a large percentage 
of cork dust or porous material. 

The chemical properties must be of 
the same high degree of excellence for 


Poss is used extensively as in- 
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all types of insulating papers since 
they determine its value as insulating 
material under service conditions in 
apparatus. To attain good insulation 
it is necessary to limit closely the 
quantities of soluble salts, the acidity, 
and the presence of particles which 
are conducting or which will produce 
conducting paths. Soluble salts cause 
undesirably high conductance accom- 
panied by electrolytic corrosion; acid- 
ity results in embrittlement under 
elevated temperatures, such as exist 


Fig. 1—The ability of paper to withstand 
longitudinal stress is being measured on the 
tensile tester by W. F. Kiernan. The weight 
required to break a test strip is determined 
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during the drying of cable cores, or in 
the curing of phenol fibre and of 
varnish impregnated papers. 

The exceptionally severe service re- 
quirements imposed on paper in tele- 
phone use have made it necessary to 
develop new types of papers and to 
improve existing methods of testing 


Fig. 2—The density of paper is determined 
by measuring its porosity, done by finding 
the rate at which air diffuses through it 


them. Both the Western Electric 
Company and Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories have had a major part in 
this work which has comprised lab- 
oratory work on the progressive re- 
finement of testing procedures, the 
establishing of suitable specification 
limits and direct codperation with 
paper makers. 

Experiments on the physical prop- 
erties of paper are carried out at the 
Laboratories in an air-conditioned 
room. This is necessary because these 
characteristics vary greatly with the 
moisture content of the paper. Ten- 
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sile tests are made by determining the 
load required to break a narrow stri 
of the paper. This is measured by the 
amount a heavy pendulum is dis- 
placed from its lowest position by the 
pull of the paper strip at the instant 
when it breaks. The tearing strength 
is found by measuring the difference 
in the height to which a pendulum 
will rise when it swings freely and 
again when it tears a strip of paper. 
The test for porosity consists of noting 
on a manometer the rate at which air 
will pass through paper under a defi- 
nite difference of pressure. 

Improvements which have increased 
the accuracy of testing paper for acid- 
ity by thecolorimetric titration method 
are typical of the Laboratories’ chemi- 
cal developments in paper testing. In 
this test acid, which has been ex- 
tracted from the paper by water, is 
neutralized by a standard alkali solu- 
tion with the aid of a dye indicator 
which changes color at the point of 
neutralization. Further studies of this 
method are in progress. Another pro- 
cedure developed by the Laboratories, 
is the null point electrometric titration 
method in which the point of neu- 
tralization is indicated on a galvanom- 
eter as a change of electrical potential 
instead of as a color change. This 
method has the advantage that it 
gives accurate results with colored 
water extracts which many papers 
yield and which are difficult to test 
colorimetrically. Recent studies have 
also shown that the conductivity of 
the water extract may be substi- 
tuted for the various chemical tests 
that were formerly made for water 
soluble constituents such as common 
salt and alkaline salts. 

The results of these and other 
studies on paper have been incorpo- 
rated in specification requirements 
which must be met by manufacturers 
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and suppliers to the 
Bell System. The first 
cable paper specifica- 
tion which was adopt- 
ed more than fifteen 
years ago contained re- 
quirements limiting 
acidity, water soluble 
and alcohol soluble 
matter in addition to 
strength and dimen- 
sional limits. These 
qualifications have 
been revised and ex- 
tended on the basis of 
the Laboratories’ sub- 
sequent studies. 
Another phase of the 
laboratory work is the 
appraisal of new types 
of papers developed by 
outside suppliers for our needs. The 
study of these products entails a 
knowledge of both physical and chem- 
ical paper making practices. Before a 
new supplier’s product is adopted, his 
manufacturing methods are examined 
and the mill water supply is tested. A 


Fig. 3—The toughness of paper is evalu- 
ated by measuring the difference in height 
reached by a pendulum when swinging 
freely and when it tears a strip of paper 
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Fig. 4—The amount of soluble salt in paper is found from the 
electrical conductivity of a water extract of the sample. 
W. G. Guldner is making the test 


very brief description of the paper mak- 
ing process will furnish some idea of 
the importance of these factors in the 
production of a good insulating paper. 
Taking the making of condenser paper 
as an example, the raw material con- 
sists of unused iinen rag clippings, or 
linen cordage mill waste. This is 
“cooked” in a dilute sodium hydrox- 
ide solution to soften the cementing 
material which holds the paper mak- 
ing fibres together to form the rela- 
tively longer textile fibres. The cooked 
pulp is then diluted with water and 
subjected to a severe mechanical 
maceration for twenty-four hours or 
more. This treatment separates the 
fibre bundles and finally breaks the 
individual fibres into extremely small 
particles, at the same time swelling 
them and producing a surface product 
of gelatine-like consistency on the in- 
dividual fibre particles. During the 
long maceration or “beating” as it is 
called, the water in which the pulp is 
suspended is continuously changed, so 
that the pulp is washed almost com- 
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pletely free from soluble salts in the 
cooking liquor when the beating is 
completed. After greatly diluting the 
suspended pulp with additions of 
clean water, it is flowed on to a mov- 
ing endless belt of very fine mesh 
wire cloth, where the excess water is 
removed by vacuum. This gives a wet 
“sheet” which is squeezed between 
soft surfaced rolls, then passed over a 
succession of steam heated drying 
rolls, and finally through heavy steel 
rolls at the “dry end” of the paper 
machine. The resulting sheet is about 
.0004” thick, and is exceptionally free 
from holes. Since the quantity of 
water required per pound of paper is 
enormous a practically unlimited sup- 
ply of extraordinarily pure water 
must be available. It is this factor 
which limits the number of mills that 
can produce good insulating papers. 
A discussion of this subject would 


not be complete without reference to 
the development of the pulp insulat- 
ing process for telephone cables* by 
the Western Electric Company. This 
process is an outstanding achievement 
and ranks with the greatest recent in- 
ventions in paper making. By a modi- 
fication of the normal paper making 
process a coating of low density paper 
is made directly on copper con- 
ductors, 60 of which are simultan- 
eously coated at the rate of 130 feet 
per minute on each machine. This 
speed necessitates drying in air heated 
to about 500 degrees F. The process 
has eliminated the necessity of first 
making a highly specialized paper, 
slitting it to widths of about 14”, and 
winding the slit paper on individual 
conductors and has resulted in ap- 
preciable savings in the cost of tele- 
phone cables. 
*RecorD, April, 1932, p. 270. 


The Gold Medal 


of the American Institute of the City of New York for the 
year 1937 has been awarded to Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories “for researches in electrical science which, as ap- 
plied to communication, have promoted understanding, 
security and commerce among peoples by transmitting 
human thought instantly throughout the world.” The 
award will be received in the name of the Laboratories by 
Dr. Fewett at a dinner meeting of the Institute to be held 


February 4th. 
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Mercury Switch for Telephone Booths 


When the door of a telephone booth 
closes a lamp in the ceiling lights auto- 
matically and sometimes a ventilating 
fan starts. The lamp and fan are con- 
trolled by a switch, located above the 
ceiling of the booth and connected to 
the door by a rod. A mechanical 
switch has been used in the past but 
this type is not noiseless in operation 
and is expensive to make with the 
ruggedness which is required for long 
service. 

To reduce the cost of construction, 
assembly and wiring and to eliminate 
the noise a mercury switch has been 
developed. This is a small glass tube 


about an inch and a half long contain- 
ing a globule of mercury; into one end 
are fused terminals. When this end 
is tilted down the mercury flows to it 
and closes the circuit. The tube is 
mounted above the ceiling of the 
booth in a metal box attached to the 
lamp; and like the mechanical switch 
is operated by a rod which connects 
it to the door near the upper hinge. 

Thus as the door is opened and 
closed the tube rocks up and down 
and a drop of mercury automatically 
lights the lamp and starts the fan. 
This conserves power by using it only 
when the booth is occupied. 
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A Watch-Rate Recorder 


By F. H. HIBBARD 
Special Products Development 


HE measurement of time, and 

its reciprocal, frequency, plays 

an important part in the daily 
work of Bell Laboratories. As a re- 
sult, the subject has been exhaus- 
tively studied, and many contribu- 
tions have been made both to appa- 
ratus and methods. From the de- 
velopment of tuning forks to very 
high degrees of precision have come 
commercially practical designs of tun- 
ing-fork generators which the Special 
Products Department, in collabora- 
tion with Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., has made available to in- 
dustry in the form of two portable 
time-measuring devices. The first of 
these was the Western Electric timing 
system,* which provided a high-speed 
motion picture camera for simultan- 

*RecorD, September, 1932, p. 27. 
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eously recording the position of mov- 
ing objects and of a tuning-fork-con- 
trolled clock. Now a new time-meas- 
uring device is available for use in the 
calibration and adjustment of watches. 

The commercial utility of a method 
of quickly determining the rate of a 
watch was first called to the attention 
of the Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., by H. M. Stoller, who proposed 
a stroboscopic observation of the 
balance wheel of a watch to determine 
its rate. Apparatus embodying this 
principle was developed and success- 
fully used by the Products Company 
in exploring the technical and com- 
mercial fields of watch manufacture 
and watch testing. As a result of this 
study a new device was developed 
which gives a graphic record of a 
watch’s rate. 
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In brief the method is to “pick-up” 
the watch ticks with an electrical 
phonograph reproducer, to amplify 
these ticks electrically, and to allow 
the amplified current impulses to 
produce dots on a chart moving at an 
accurately constant rate. The chart is 
wrapped around a rotating drum, and 
the marking stylus is supported on a 
carriage driven across the surface of 
the chart at right angles to the direc- 
tion of rotation. Most watches have 
five ticks per second, and the drum is 
therefore made to rotate five times a 
second so that if the watch were keep- 
ing perfect time, the dots would lie in 
a straight line across the chart—one 
dot being made at each rotation of the 
drum. If the watch is not keeping 
perfect time, successive dots will oc- 
cur before or after the correct time, 
and thus make a line crossing the 
chart diagonally. When the watch is 
running fast, the line of dots will 
slope one way from the horizontal and 
the other way when running slow. 
The amount that the watch deviates 
from the horizontal at the end of thirty 
seconds indicates the error in rate. 

The recording drum is driven by a 
small synchronous 
motor supplied with a 
constant frequency of 
300 cycles per second 
from a tuning-fork 
generator. This gener- 
ator, evident beneath 
the table in the photo- 
graph at the head of 
this article, forms a 
separate unit, which is 
connected to the watch 
rate recorder by flexi- 
ble cords. The stylus 
carriage may be driven 
at either of two speeds 
through a selective 
gear shift. One speed 
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carries it across the chart in five sec- 
onds, and the other in thirty. The 
high speed may be employed for 
rough timing, and gives a readable 
accuracy of fifteen seconds per day, 
while the slower speed is used for 
final checking, and gives a readable 
accuracy of about two seconds per 
day. The drum is stopped automati- 
cally when the stylus reaches the end 
of its travel, and a lever that is placed 
on the front of the base is employed 
to reset the stylus and start the opera- 
tion of the instrument. 

The electrical phonograph repro- 
ducer “picks up” the ticking of the 
watch through a small wire connected 
to the needle holder. This reproducer, 
which is enclosed in a heavy lead 
shield to keep out unwanted vibra- 
tions, is connected to a high-gain 
amplifier arranged to be most sensi- 
tive to those frequencies resulting 
from the ticking of the watch. Since 
the loudness of the ticks of different 
watches varies considerably, a gain 
control is provided, which may be 
seen near the center of Figure 1. The 
output of the amplifier is connected 
to a “trigger’-type vacuum tube 


Fig. 1—The watch holder on the right may be turned to allow 
the rate of the watch to be determined in various positions 
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which produces a spurt of current for 
each tick. This current flows through a 
magnet controlling the stylus, and 
drives the latter against the chart once 
for each tick. A typewriter ribbon 
placed between the stylus and the 
chart serves as the inking medium. 

A simplified diagram of the mech- 


Fig. 2—A simplified diagram of the watch-rate indicator 


anism is shown in Figure 2. At the 
left is the synchronous motor, which 
receives 300-cycle current from the 
tuning-fork generator. This motor is 
geared to the drum that carries the 
chart on which the rate record of the 
watch is made. The gearing is such 
that the drum makes exactly five rev- 
olutions per second, which is the rate 
of ticking of most watches. Another 
set of gears connects the motor to a 
lead screw, which drives the recording 
magnet axially along the underside of 
the cylinder. A gear change is also 
provided for the lead-screw drive to 
allow the recording magnet to traverse 
the length of the drum in either five 
or thirty seconds. 

The recording magnet is moved 
along by a half-nut that rides on the 
upper side of the lead screw. This nut 
may be lifted by a reset handle on the 
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front of the machine to permit the 
carriage to be moved back along the 
axis of the cylinder. After a record 
has been made, the carriage rests at 
the right-hand end of the cylinder and 
the motor is stopped. By pressing the 
reset lever in, and turning it to the 
left, the motor is started and the car- 
riage moved to the left- 
hand end of the cyl- 
inder ready to make 
another record. Since 
the synchronous motor 
is not self-starting, a 
small induction motor 
is coupled to the lead 
screw through an 
“over running” clutch. 
This motor is started 
= when the reset lever 
ocyeN is pushed in, and at 
once brings the syn- 
chronous motor up to 
its operating speed. 
Perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution 
to the watch timer is the means of 
converting the tick of the watch into 
motion of the marking stylus. The 
sound energy of a watch tick is very 
small; in some of the very small 
watches the sound is scarcely audible 
even when the watch is held against 
the ear. In the new timer, the very 
faint sounds of the tick are trans- 
mitted to the needle arm of the elec- 
tric reproducer, which is particularly 
sensitive to the frequencies developed 
by the watch ticks. This reproducer is 
housed in a massive container of lead 
which is mounted on rubber to shield 
it both from the air-borne vibrations 
of room noise and from vibrations of 
the bench or building. It also has a 
magnetic shield of permalloy to pre- 
vent the magnets of the reproducer 
from affecting the action of the watch. 
The reproducer is connected to the 
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input of a two-stage amplifier with a 
maximum gain of 95 db, and the 
amplifier—in turn—is connected toa 
grid-glow tube that supplies the cur- 
rent for the recording magnet. To ob- 
tain the proper marking action on the 
rapidly moving paper, the upward 
motion of the stylus should be of short 
duration. This action is obtained by 
using a condenser to operate the mag- 
net. A gas-filled trigger tube is em- 
ployed to close the circuit of the con- 
denser through the magnet as shown 
in the simplified schematic of Figure 3. 

The trigger tube permits a dis- 
charge to pass through it when either 
the grid or the plate reach a definite 
critical potential. In the circuit for the 
watch-rate recorder, the potentials of 
the grid and plate vary with the state 
of charge of the condenser. Immedi- 
ately after a discharge, the large 
charging current of the condenser flow- 
ing through the resistances ““R” and 
“r” results in a low plate potential and 
a grid potential that is negative to the 
cathode. As the condenser becomes 
more and more charged, the flow of 
current decreases, with the result that 
the plate potential becomes higher, and 
the grid becomes less negative. The size 
of the condensers and resistances are 
so proportioned to the characteristics 
of the trigger tube, that after about 4 
second the tube breaks down, allow- 
ing the condenser to discharge through 
the magnet. With the 


When watch ticks are being picked 
up, however, current that raises the 
grid potential is produced at each 
tick. In the % second interval be- 
tween ticks the condenser will have 
accumulated sufficient charge to oper- 
ate the magnet, and the increase in 
the grid potential is sufficient to cause 
the trigger tube to break down and 
allow the condenser to discharge 
through the magnet to make a mark 
on the chart. The tube then reassumes 
its non-conducting state and the con- 
denser again starts to charge. The 
circuit thus provides, in advance of 
each watch tick, a condenser charged 
sufficiently to operate the recording 
magnet, and a means of releasing this 
charge to the magnet accurately in 
step with the ticking of the watch 
without the use of moving electrical 
contacts. The time intervals of the 
marks on the chart are thus identical 
with the time intervals of the watch 
ticks. When the watch is removed 
from the holder, the discharges will 
resume their 14 second rate. 

This change in the rate of discharge 
provides a simple means of checking 
the gain of the amplifier. If, after a 
watch has been put in the holder, the 
magnet continues to operate at the 4 
second rate, which may easily be de- 
termined by listening to the taps of 
the marker on the chart, the gain of 
the amplifier should be increased. Too 
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state, and another 
cycle begins. With no 
watch ticks being 
picked up, therefore, 
the circuit provides a 
pulse to operate the 
magnet approximately 
three times a second. 
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Fig. 3—Simplified schematic of the circuit employed to 
operate the recording magnet of the watch-rate recorder 
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much gain results in amplifying ex- 
traneous vibrations which produces 
odd beats readily detected by the ear. 

The arrangement of the watch rate 
indicator may be seen from the photo- 
graph at the head of this article, and 
in more detail in Figure 1. The pick- 
up, amplifying, and trigger circuits 
are under the raised cover at the rear, 
in the middle of which is the amplifier 
gain control. Near the right end of the 
housing is the watch holder, which 
may be rotated ninety degrees to 
allow the watch to be tested in various 
positions. At the left is the chart 
cylinder on which the record of rate 
is made. This entire recording unit is 
mounted on rubber to absorb vibra- 
tions caused by the motor, gears, or 
other parts of the mechanism. A roll 
of record paper is carried inside the 
cylinder; and at the beginning of a 
test, a section of chart is drawn out 
through a slit in the cylinder, wrapped 
around the outside, and secured under 
clips at the sides. At the completion 
of a run, the chart is unwrapped and 
cut off by the cutting edge, shown 
above the cylinder. The reset lever is 
in the front of the base at the left. 


The cylinder has a periphery of six 
inches, so that when rotating at five 
revolutions per second, the chart 
speed is thirty inches per second. Since 
a displacement as small as of an 
inch can be read, it is possible to de- 
termine a time displacement of about 
1/2000 of a second which corresponds 
to a little more than a second a day 
in the rate of the watch. 

The application of this apparatus to 
the instantaneous observation of 
watch rates has shown that important 
information about the condition of a 
watch may be obtained from the 
shape of the record obtained, as well 
as from the total deviation from the 
true rate. In 30 seconds the rate of a 
watch may change slightly, so that 
the line observed on the chart may be 
curved rather than straight; or suc- 
cessive “‘ticks’” or “tocks’” may be 
irregularly spaced. The reaction of the 
watch to treatment can, of course, be 
immediately noted by making suc- 
cessive records, and by such observa- 
tions as these, perhaps as much as by 
rate determination alone, the watch- 
maker is assisted in the diagnosis and 
repair_of watch irregularities. 
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he at first was engaged in 
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